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A New VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


To-day we report the inception of a new veteri- 
nary society in Connaught. The reason adduced 
for its formation, viz., the long distances at which 
its members reside from the meeting places of every 
other Association, is quite a good one. Of course, 
one strong Association is far preferable to a 
number of weak ones, and, however large a number 
of veterinary surgeons may be within an area in 
which one Society is accessible to all, that one 
Society should suffice. It would be a grave 
mistake, for instance, to found anew Society in 
London, which could only weaken the powerful one 
already established there. But the conditions are 
quite different in districts remote from existing 
Societies, in which, even though there are few resi- 
dent practitioners, a union amongst them is more 
than desirable. The meetings may be less numer- 
ous, and the attendances may inevitably be smaller 
than in some other Associations, but if only a few 
members determine to make a local Society a 
success, a success in its own degree it will become. 
With adequate support this new Society is bound 
to do good—perhaps a great deal—in its own dis- 
trict, and indirectly elsewhere. To judge from its 
initial report, that support seems forthcoming, and 
we trust that it may continue. 


Foot-anp-MovutH DISEASE 


One of the most noteworthy features in our pro- 
fessional history during the year just closing has 
been the exceptional frequence of visitations of 
foot-and-mouth disease. Nearly twenty outbreaks 
have occurred here—all, of course, being due to the 
transmission of infection from the Continent—and 
all have been quickly stamped out. 

A Government enquiry has been instituted to 
determine, if possible, the agents by which con- 
tagion can be transmitted. This may increase 
our knowledge of the vehicles of transmission ; but, 
if it does, it may be found economically impractic- 
able to prohibit the importation of all possible car- 
riers of infection. In that case, and also in the 
meantime, we may rest assured that the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Board of Agriculture can, 
and will, prevent much harm resulting to us from 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe. 
It is solely due to the efficiency of that Department 
that the disease is not rampant throughout the 
kingdom to-day, and in that sense the year, though 
an anxious one, has been a series of triumphs for 
our State Veterinary Service. Each successive 
outbreak has been stifled at its commencement, and 
though nothing is more probable than that we shall 


“Massive” Puntmonary CANCER. 


In man, pulmonary cancer (epithelioma) is a rare 
affection ; and two macroscopic forms of it are dis- 
tinguished, viz., the massive or compact cancer and 
the diffuse, disseminated, or nodular one. 

In the first-named form, which is the most fre- 
quent, the neoplasm occupies a pulmonary lobe or 
the whole lung. The pulmonary tissue is whitish, 
yellowish, streaked with black, like Roquefort cheese, 
and ulceration is frequent. 


in the lung. The primary tumour is among these, 
unless the neoplasm is multiple in origin. 

Prof. V. Ball records ‘Journal de Méd. Vét et de 
Zootechnie) a case of massive pulmonary cancer 
observed in a twelve-year-old dog, which is very 
interesting on account of the possibility of confus- 
ing it macroscopically with pneumonic lesions 
accompanied by necrosis. It also shows that 
massive pulmonary cancer may engender mortal 
complications of the pleura, following upon the 
ulceration. 

During life, the dog in question had shown loss 
of appetite, emaciation, vomiting, and also respira- 
tory disturbances, especially dyspnoea. 

Post-mortem, the opening of the thorax released 
a hemorrhagic liquid exudate, which was red, dull, 
abundant, and fetid in odour. The costal pleura 
was dull, had lost its polish, and was coloured 
bright red by the existence of numerous ecchymoses, 
with a slight fibrinous deposit. The condition was 
therefore one of hwmorrhagic and putrid pleurisy. 

The right lung was affected by passive congestion. 
The left lung was soft and smooth, and its consist- 
ence was firm, recalling that of hepatisation, or more 
accurately, that of a pneumonia hyperplasic from 
the commencement. Upon the posterior lobe, about 
its inferior third and near to the interlobar fissure, 
was an oval crater-shaped ulceration, disposed hori- 
zontally, and about 4/5 inch long, 1/2 inch broad, 
and 1/3 inch deep. The wall of this ulcer was 
reddish-yellow and granulatlng ; its edge was rather 
regular, as if undergoing cicatrisation ; and its base 
showed a hemorrhagic speck. This ulcer had fol- 
lowed upon superficial necrosis of the pulmonary 
tissue invaded by the cancer, and represented the 
origin of the pleurisy. 

The sectioned surfaces of the cancerous lung 
showed a homogeneons tissue, yellowish-grey in 
colour, with dotting and blackish deposits of anthra- 
cosis which gave it the general aspect of Roquefort 
cheese. Sections of bronchi were no longer visible. 
Histological examination showed the growth to 





have further visitations of the disease next year, the 
experience of the last few months teaches us that 
we have little to fear from them. 


be an epithelioma, the cells of which were atypical. 
It seems, therefore, that it should be regarded as 


| broncho-alveolar in origin.—(Annales = Méd Vét.) 


R. C, 





In the second form, multiple tumours are found . 
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ContTaGious Pseupo-RaBIks. 


Cadéac describes a disease, the facts of which are 
culled from numerous original articles published by 
Hungarian veterinary surgeons, which is unknown 
in France and termed infectious false rabies. The 
affection, caused by an invisible virus that cannot 
be cultivated, attacks the majority of the digestive 
organs. It gains the system by the alimentary 
canal in consequence of wounds on the buccal or 
pharyngeal membrane. It is probably carried by 
mice and rats. 

The incubation is very short. It is manifested 
by dullness, then continual excitement, pharyngeal 
paralysis, salivation, sometimes weakness of the 
hind quarters, and nearly always by violent pruri- 
tus at the point of inoculation. It is rapidly ter- 
minated by death. 

To differentiate this malady from true rabies 
with which it may be confounded, there is an 
absence of furious delirium and paralysis of the 
jaws, the short duration of its course, and the non- 
virulence of the saliva. It is absolutely incurable. 
—Journ. de Méd. Vét. et Zoot. 30th Sept., 1911. 

{Spurious rabies is sometimes encountered in the 
dog, in which self-mutilation, an insatiable desire 
to lick certain parts of the body, paralysis of the 
lower jaw, or delirium of a non-furious character 
are the chief symptoms. This spurious rabies is 
encountered in the later stages of distemper, in 
organic brain disturbance, etc. ] 


Tue Cysticercus CELLULOS® IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


According to Vosgien, a French veterinary sur- 
geon, whose brilliant thesis on this subject for the 
Doctorate of Medicine has just been published in 
book form. ‘ Measles”’ in the pig was well known 
in the time of Aristophanes. Rufus and Aristotle, 
as well as Aristophanes, recommended the examina- 
tion of the tongue for the detection of this larval 
parasite. Albert the Great confounded this disease 
with leprosy. In the 16th century it was recorded 
that this disease attacked man as well as the pig, 
goat, antelope, and sheep. In man the meninges, 
brain, and subcutaneous connective tissue were its 
habitat. Hartmann, of Keenigsberg, discovered the 
animal nature of the cysts. Pallas, Linnaeus, and 
Fabricius considered they were the larve of the 
tenia solium, and Rudolphi gave them, in 1809, the 
name of cysticercus cellulose. In 1850 Van 
Beneden described the transmigration and meta- 
morphoses of these cestéid worms, and the experi- 


ments of Huckenmeister, von Siebold and others | 


left no doubt upon this fact. 
The tenia solium is unknown in the torrid zone, 
it is frequent in Europe and particularly in Germany 
where it is as much as 2%. Measles varies from 
0:008% in Wurtemberg to 0°244%, in Oppeln 
(Silesia). 
In France measles varies from 0°:024 


Bordeaux abattoir to 0°34 in the Parisian abattoirs, | 


and to 0-27 in the abattoir of Limoges. 
H. G. 








_ | late to mend,” 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


SomE OBSERVATIONS ON BoviINE TUBERCULOSIS 
AND A Pure MILK BI. 


By A. B. MaTTINson, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Continued from p. 381.) 


The essential feature is that tuberculosis be first sche- 
duled under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
and Orders, and the scheme gradually expanded, purely 
for the welfare of the live stock industry, and indepen- 
ew of any legislation of the Local Government 


It is not my intention to go into the scientific side of 
this question, nor to treat of the future possibility of its 
control by preventive inoculation, curative sera, animal 
sanatoria, or other methods of an enlightened future, 
but to enumerate as briefly as possible a number of fac- 
tors which I suggest shoal eventually be considered as 
bearing directly 4 the subject, and all of which will, 
I believe, have to be taken into consideration in a scheme 
which has as its foundation the improved health of live 
stock, and at the same time the safeguarding of the 
most important live stock products of meat and milk 
from diseases transmissable to mankind. To allow 
enormous loss of money to the nation by the neglect of 
animal health, and to then spend large sums on the in- 
spection of diseased carcases, savours of the policy of 
locking the stable door after the horse is stolen. It 
would appear much more economical, and far wiser, 
that money should be spent on inspecting live animals 
and their environment with a view to freeing them from 
disease rather than in solemnly viewing a carcase ravish- 
ed by disease, and which exists as a monument to the 
misleading nature of the proverb that “It’s never too 


The Dairies and Cowsheds Order deals with the 
environment of cattle, and would be a great factor in 
assisting the control of bovine tuberculosis if its pro- 
visions were duly carried out. This Order should be 
under the charge of the Board of Agriculture, and 
should not be administered by the Local, Urban, and 
Rural District Councils, but by the County Councils 
direct. The District Councils generally neglect to carry 
out this Order, and where any pretence is made to 
carry it out it is generally left to some Nuisance 
Inspector, who does most of it mentally, and in his 


office. 

Professor Ostertag, in a paper read before the Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Officers of Health, in Glaszow, in 
September, 1910, concluded his remarks on bovine tuber- 
culosis as follows : 


| 1. In order to effectually check the further spread of 
| tuberculosis in cattle, and to suppress the disease 
| gradually, but comprehensively, State control is neces- 
| sary. 

| 2. The control must be limited to all open cases, 
| those in the lungs and udder first, and then those in the 
| uterus and bowels. ; 
3. All such cases must be notified. 

4. Cattle so affected must be slaughtered with the 
| least ssible delay on adjustment of compensation, 
and their stands and immediate surroundings disin- 
| fected. 
| 5. To prevent the spread of tuberculosis by means of 
| milk residue from collecting dairies, skimmed and butter 
| milk and whey must be heated before use as food, and 





in the /|centrifugated slime rendered harmless. 


Voluntary measures must be encouraged in further- 
| ance of State action. 

| 7. Uniformity of State practice and effectiveness of 
‘private action must be secured by the establishment of 


| 6. 
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a Central Court for the control of tuberculosis in the 
domesticated animals.” 

This last I eo as an argument in favour of the 
Board of Agriculture taking over the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order, and carrying out this and all their other 
Acts and Orders through the County Councils, and not 
by smaller authorities. 

The following paragraphs include most of the factors 
which I believe to be of the greatest importance in the 
control of this disease, they are poy a crude summary 
of these factors, and are not intended to be the last 
word on the subject. Possibly, however, they might 
reasonably be used as a basis for a scheme for the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in bovines, especially as I believe 
it would be possible to proceed locally with their appli- 
cation. 

LocaL APPLICATION. 

1. .Votification of Disease. Every person having in 
his possession or under his charge (1) any cow which is, 
or appears to be, suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
or other chronic disease of the udder, or (2) any bovine 
animal which is, or appears to be, emaciated from tuber- 
culosis, or which appears to be affected with tubercu- 
losis shall forthwith notify the local authority on the 
form provided for that purpose (Form A.) 


‘orm A. Full name and address of.owner, sex, age or 
apparent age, colour marks, and breed of suspected 
animal; owners valuation ; name and address of 
owner’s veterinary surgeon ; signed and dated by 
owner. 

2. Inspection of Suspects. On receipt of notice 
(Form B.) from the local authority, the owner of a sus- 
pected animal] shall permit a veterinary surgeon instruc- 
ted by the local authority (Form B. 1) to examine such 
animal and apply the tuberculin test. 

The veterinary surgeon shall within seven days for- 
ward Form C., duly completed and signed, to the local 
authority. 

Form B. Formal notice of receipt of Form A. stating 
which veterinary surgeon has been instructed to 
examine suspected animal. 

Form B. 1. Formal instruction to veterinary surgeon to 
examine suspected animal and to report on Form C, 

Form C. Name and address of owner of suspected 
animal with full description thereof; estimated 
value ; make or brand and quantity of tuberculin 
injected ; temperature chart ; report and remarks ; 
dated and signed by veterinary surgeon. 


3. Marking of Reactors. All animals which are re- 
actors shall, for purposes of registration and identifica- 
tion, be mated 4 by the veterinary officer of the local 
authority with a numbered earmark, affixed to the right 
ear, or such other mark, tattoo or brand as the local 
authority shall from time to time determine, the local 
authority shall keep a register of such mark or marks 
together with a full description of the animals marked, 
such description to correspond with Form C. 

4. Isolation, ete. All reactors shall be isolated as 
directed by the veterinary officer, who shall serve the 
owner with a copy of Form D. 


Form D. Directions for isolation, feeding and water- 
ing of suspected animals, and for prevention of con- 
tagion, time limit and penalties for breach of regu- 
lations. Also detachable portion for owner to fill 
up when requesting an extension of time limit, and 
space for local authority to reply to such request, 
giving date of extension if granted. 

5. Feeding of Reactors etc. When in the opinion of 
the veterinary officer it is practicable and desirable, re- 
actors shall be fattened for slaughter. In such case the 
owner shall be at once notified in writing( on the spaee 
provided for that purpose in Form D.) of the limit of 





time such animal shall be allowed to remain on his 

premises for purposes of fattening; the owner may 

within 14 days of the expiration of such time limit re- 

quest, in writing, the sanction of the local authority for 

ya apse of such time limit, giving the reason for so 
oing. 

6. Slaughter of Reactors. The owner of a reactor 
shall give the local authority seven clear days notice in 
writing (Form E.) of his intention to slaughter the same ; 
such slaughter shall take place in a public abattoir, or 
other ee house approved by the authority, in the 
pe of the veterinary officer or some person whom 

e may depute. The butcher or other person dressing 
the carcase shall not flay or remove the ear containing 
the ear mark, nor remove any other identification mark 
affixed by the local authority. 

On the day following the slaughter the veterinary 
ofticer shall examine the carcase and take possession of 
the ear and earmark (or any other mark affixed by the 
local authority) and shall pass or condemn the carcase 
wholly or in part as fit or otherwise for human food. 
That portion which is passed shall be weighed in the 

resence of the veterinary officer and valued by him. 
The —_ and description of the condemned portion 
(to which the veterinary officer shall affix an identifica- 
tion mark) shall also be taken, and its pro rata value by 
weight shall also be noted on Form E. 


Form E. Formal notice of intention to slaughter, with 
number and identification mark of reactor; pro- 
posed date of slaughter, abattoir or slaughterhouse 
selected, and time of slaughter. Dated and signed 
by owner. 

Form F. Number and identification mark of reactor, 
time, place, and date of slaughter, total weight of 
dressed carcase in pounds (or stones), weight of 
portions passed and portions condemne1 in pounds 
(or stones), value per pound (or stone) ; total value 
of passed and condemned portions, report and re- 
marks. Signed and dated by the veterinary officer. 


7. Scale of Compensation. On receipt of the ear and 
earmarks (or other mark, tattoo, or brand as the local 
authority may determine) together with Form F. signed 
by the veterinary officer, the local authority shall within 
fourteen days pay compensation to the owner according 
to the following scale :— a 

When less than one quarter is condemned, a sum not 
exceeding £2. 

When one quarter in condemned, two-thirds of the 
value of the portion condemned. 

When two quarters are condemned, two-thirds of the 
value of the portion condemned. 

When three quarters are condemned, one-half of the 
value of the portion condemned. 

When the whole carcase is condemned, one-half of 
the value of the portion condemned. 

In special cases approved by the veterinary officer the 
local authority may also give (in cases where two or 
more quarters are condemned) a bounty not exceeding 
one-half the value of the portion condemned. 

8. Immediate Slaughter with Bonus. In cases where 
the owner of a reactor is anxious that such reactor 
should be slaughtered as soon as possible, the local 
authority may, on the recommendation of the veterinary 
officer, allow a compensation bonus over and above the 
scale laid down in paragraph 7. Such bonus shall in no 
case exceed the sum of £3. 

9. Valuation of Carcase. In all cases the value of 
a carcase of a reactor shall be considered to be its value 

r pound (or stone) multiplied by its weight in pounds 
ie stones) respectively ; the value of the hide and offal 
shall not be taken into consideration by the local 
authority but shall be solely at the —— of the 
or, No animal shall be considered of greater value 
than £20. 
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10. Compensation for apparently healthy cattle con- 
demned post-mortem. Unmarked cattle, apparently 
healthy and bought bona side for purposes of slaughter 
at a fair market price, and condemned after slaughter as 
unfit for human food, wholly or in part, shall be com- 
pensated for by the local authority according to scale, 
viz., two-thirds the total value of the portion condemned. 
The value of the condemned portion to be estimated as 
per pa ph 7. : 

11. No compensation for worthless animals. Com- 

nsation shall not be paid (except at the option of the 
ocal authority on the recommendation of the veterinary 
otticer) for the following animals : 

For animals over one but uuder two years old of less 
value than £6. 

For animals over two or-under three years old of less 
value than £9. 

For animals apparently in the advanced stages of 
tuberculosis. 

For calves under twelve months of age. 

12. Branding of aged cattle. All cattle over seven 

ears of age (or apparently over such age, or which have 

had more than = calves) shall be marked with an 
earmark in the left ear (or other such mark as the local 
authority shall determine) and shall not be moved from 
the premises whereon they are confined at the time of 
el + mg The owner of any such cattle shall, at his 
own expense, in the month of May in each year, forward 
a copy of Form C., duly completed and signed by an 
approved veterinary surgeon, certifying the same to be 
free from tuberculosis. Any such animal failing to satisfy 
the veterinary officer as to its freedom from tubercu- 
losis, shall, on the local authority giving the owner four- 
teen clear days notice in writing (Form G.) be slaugh- 
tered, and the owner shall have no claim to compensa- 
tion. 

Form G. Formal notice to owner to slaughter animal 
on or before certain time or date, with penalty for 
non-observance. 

13. Mammary Tuberculosis—aAll cattle suffering 
from or affec with tuberculosis of the mammary 
organs shall be marked in a distinctive manner as 
required by the veterinary officer to the local authority. 
Such animals shall be isolated and dealt with under 
Form D. and fattened for slaughter if practicable 
within a time limit. In such cases the local authority 
shall not be liable for compensation except when the 
carcase is condemned wholly or in part as per paragraph 
6. Should the owner consent to immediate slaughter 
the local authority may, on the recommendation of the 
veterinary officer, grant the owner a compensation 
bonus not exceeding the sum of £3 (the milk from such 
cows is dealt with under the Diseases Order 1885.) 

14. Alteration of time limit, ete. The time during 
which an affected animal may be allowed to remain on 
the owner's pg may be altered or withdrawn at 
the option of the local authority on giving seven clear 
days notice in writing to the owner (Form H.) The 
local authority may enforce slaughter within 48 hours 
on payment of the maximum compensation allowance, 
together with a sum not less than £1, nor more than £3. 
Except in such cases the time limit shall not be less than 
seven days. 

Form H. Formal notice of intention to alter date, 
giving number and identification marks of reactor 
and original and amended dates of time limit. 


15. Reactors developing acute tuberculosis. Re- 
actors which are being fattened for slaughter (under 
paragraph 5), and which develop acute tuberculosis 
shall be dealt with at the discretion of the local authority 
under paragraph 14. 

16. Slaughter must be within time limit. Compen- 
sation for reactors branded by the local authority shall 





only be paid when such reactors are slaughtered within 
the time limit, or certified by the Abattoir Veterinary 
Inspector or his deputy upon the expiration of the time 
limit. The local authority may order the slaughter 
within 48 hours of the reactor, and reserve the right to 
grant or withhold compensation wholly or in part. 

17. Removal of reactors. No reactor or clinically 
affected animal shall be removed, dead or alive, from 
the premises at which it which it was earmarked or 
noted to be clinically affected without the consent in 
writing of the veterinary officer to the local authority 
(Form I.), and no clinically affected cattle shall be sold 
or exposed for sale within the selected :rea. 


Form. Permission to remove reactor (or carcase) ftom 
and to specified places on particular date for certain 
limit of time giving number and identification marks 
of reactor (or carcase). Signed and dated by the 
veterinary officer. 

18. Restriction re use of tuberculin. No person other 
than a M.R.C.V.S., licensed medical practitioner, or other 
authorised person shall prepare or keep tuberculin or 
other allied products in his possession ; no person other 
than a M.R.C.V.8. shall apply the tuberculin test to cattle 
and no person shall inject or cause to be injected any 
tuberculin or allied product into any cattle without the 
consent in writing of the local authority. (Form J.) 


Form J. Permission to use tuberculin on specified 
date for specified number of cattle on certain pre- 
mises with compulsory notification of reactors, 
Signed and dated by veterinary officer. 


19. Indentification marks not to be defaced. No per- 
son shall remove, alter, obliterate, change or otherwise 
deface any earmark or other mark, brand or tattoo which 
the local authority shall affix or imprint, and no person 
shall remove, sell, expose for sale or be in possession of 
any animal in which such identification marks have 
been removed, obliterated or defaced. 

20. Registration of bulls. All bulls kept for stock 
purposes or exhibition shall be rezistered by the local 
authority : the owner shall annually, at his own expense, 
in the month of May cause the animal to be examined 
by an approved veterinary surgeon, and certified to be 
free from tuberculosis. 


Form C. Any animal failing to satisfy the veterinary 
officer of the local authority as to freedom from 
tuberculosis shall be dealt with under paragraphs 
1, 3, 4, and 5. 

21. Breach regulations. Any owner of cattle contra- 
vening any of these or other regulations laid down for 
the eradication of tuberculosis shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour and shall be liable to such a penalty or 
penalties as are by statute provided : any such breach 
or contravention of regulations shall (in addition to the 
Statutory penalty) entail forfeiture to ali claims for com- 
pensation from the local authority. 

22. Power of entry of veterinary officer. The veteri- 
nary officer to the local authority shall have power to 
enter any premises, buildings, fields, enclosures, or an 
other place in which cattle are housed or kept in whieh 
he suspects cattle to be housed or kept, at all reasonable 
hours on any day including Sunday : any person obstruc- 
ting such inspector or preventing or attempting to pre- 
vent his entry or wilfully obstructing him in the tl 
mance of his duties shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and may on conviction be punished according to the pro- 
vision of the Statute. Any such person obstructing an 
inspector and being an owner of a reactor or suspect 
also, if convicted for obstructing, forfeit all claim for 
compensation in respect to such reactors or suspects. 

23. Power of seizwre of apparently clinicall ected 
cattle. The inspector to the local authority dad have 
power to seize and impound any cattle which are in his 
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opinion affected with tuberculosis and to deal with such 
according to the provision of the Statute. 





I trust that the long recital of forms, ete., which I have 
just enumerated has not conjured up visions of Form 4, 
nsurance stamps, or other objects sacred to the politi- 
cian ; and I venture to think they are not so formidable 
as at first appears, No finality of perfection is claimed 
for them. Tass them merely as suggestions for collect- 
ing and systematising data which would, I believe, be 
useful for reference and for further action, and I believe 
that some such system applied to various definite por- 
tions of counties at once to be fairly practicable. 

Already I have provided ample material for discussion 
and humbly request gentle treatment at your hands, so 
will now draw gt to a close with a few observa- 
tions on the Pure Milk Bill of 1910. 

The principal objection to this Bill is the dual control 
of Local Government Board and the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. I would greatly prefer that the Bill 
should keep clear of purely agricultural matters and deal 
only with milk and dairies, leaving live stock, carcases, 
and cowhouses toa Bill of the Board of Agriculture. 
That is all I shall say with reference to the question 
of dual inspecti: 1 as a whole—with the following ex- 
ceptions. 

Clause 2, para. 3, states: “If on any such inspection 
the Medical Officer of Health or the Welertaatre nspec- 
tor or surgeon has reason to suspect that any cow in the 
dairy is suffering from tuberculosis with emaciation or 
from tuberculosis of the udder or is giving tuberculous 
milk, ete., etc. 

I would snggest that this be divided so that the medi- 
cal officer’s powers be limited to a suspicion of a cow 
giving tuberculous milk, from his examination of samples 
of milk from such a dairy; and that the suspicion of 
cattle suffering from tuberculosis in any form be the 
duty of the veterinary inspector. 

Clause 2, para. 8, provides for the withdrawal of an 
order on a dairyman if the local authority or their medi- 
cal officer is satisfied that the milk supply has been 
changed, etc. One may ask if a certificate from the 
veterinary inspector that the cattle were changed and 
free from disease would not be better ? 

Clause 3, para. 2, lays down restrictions on an owner 
to prevent him allowing a diseased cow being kept along 
with cows in milk. Clearly such a regulation should be 

rt of a Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act if tubercu- 
osis is to be a scheduled disease. [f it is to be allowed 
to remain in the Milk Bill the attention of the owner 
should be here drawn to the necessity of immediate 
notification. 

Clause 5 deserves special mention as it glories in the 
misleading title of “ Appointment of veterinary inspec- 
tors” and must be quoted in extenso: “The L.G.B. may 
by order require the Council of any County, Borough, 
or Urban District to appoint or combine with another 
such Council in appointing, for the purposes of this Act. 
one or more properly qualified veterinary inspectors, or 
to employ for those purposes any inspector or other 
officer appointed by the Council under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894.” 

Two vitally important factors stand out in this Clause : 
firstly, that rural district councils in whose areas the 
majority of cattle are kept are not included except 
through the County Councils, and that urban districts 
where few cattle are kept must provide an_ inspector. 
Secondly, the word or and those following allow our old 
and well tried friend the constable, with his accomplices 
the plumber and retired butcher, to pursue their machi- 
nations in the inspection of live stock under this Bill. 

One regrets to say it, but some little knowledge of the 
ways of bumbledom, patronage, and officialism makes it 
appear to me that this clause will very generally be 


“In places where no nuisance inspector, retired police 
sergeant, butcher, or plumber resides, and where the 
finances of the local authority do not permit of a salary 
commensurate with the duties of this office, the local 
authority may appoint a veterinary s for the pur- 
poses of this Act, where such a person is appointed, his 
salary shall in no case exceed the sum of £20 per annum, 
and the appointment shall be determinable by a week’s 
notice in writing on either side.” 

I may say here that the wes clause requires little 
alteration to make it of much more utility and equity, 
and I would suggest that it be as follows :— 

“The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries shall by 

order require the Council of every county, borough, 
urban and rwral district, to appoint, or combine with 
another such Council (under the direction of the County 
Council in the case of urban and rural districts and non- 
county boroughs) in appointing for the purposes of this 
Act, one or more properly qualified veterinary in- 
spectors.” 
And concurrently to issue an Order as to conditions of 
service, salary, etc., of such officers, on the lines of that re- 
garding medical officers of health as issued by the Local 
Government Board, and as is foreshadowed in this Bill, 
Clause 6, Sec. 1, para. 2: “The qualifications, duties, 
salaries, and tenure of office of veterinary inspectors.” 

Clause 13 provides that the expenses of local authori- 
ties under the Act shall be provided out of various local 
funds and rates. This is highly objectionable, as a 
dairying district is thus mulcted to provide pure milk 
for towns and urban districts which receive the greatest 
benefits under the Act; the only fair and equitable 
way is that at least one half the cost should be borne by 
contributions from the Imperial exchequer. 

I apologise for the great length of this paper on a 
somewhat threadbare subject, but it is one of great im- 
portance in spite of its antiquity. I have only been 
able to touch upon it very lightly with a view to raising 
a good discussion, as probably few subjects are more 
controversial and yet of equal im portance to the farmer 
and dairyman. 


At the conclusion a very hearty and unanimous vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mattinson, moved by 
Mr. Richardson, seconded by Mr. T. Eaton Jones. 

On the motion of Mr. Eaton Jones, it was to 
have the vaper printed and circulated, and fully dis- 
cussed at the next meeting. 

The members subsequently had tea together. 

Arnotp Ricnarpson, Hon. Sec. 








SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A special meeting was held at the Holborn Restaurant 
London, on Wednesday, December 6th. In the absence, 
owing to illness, of the President, Mr. W. Hunting, Mr. 
C. Roberts, of Tunbridge Wells, the senior Vice- i- 
dent, was voted to the chair. and the following also 
signed the attendance book: Prof. G. H. Wool ridge, 
Messrs. A. L. Butters, R. F. Wall, London; A. H. 
Archer, Southsea; E. Whitley Baker, Wimborne ; 
Walter Burt, jnn., J. H. Lockwood, Harold Leeney, 
Brighton ; W. A. DellaGana, Southampton ; C. Pack, 
Lymington ; H. G. Simpson, Hampstead; H. Smith, 
J. Alex. Todd, Worthing ; 8. H. Slocock, Hounslow ; 
F. G. Samson, Mitcham. 

Visitors: Col. L. J. Blenkinsop, p.s.0. p.v.o. Salis- 
bury: Lieut.-Col. A. P. Blenkinsop; Messrs. H. F. Brook- 
man, Worthing ; J. E. Overed, and W. Reekie. 

On the proposition of Mr. W. Bart, seconded by Mr. 
Lockwo-d, the minutes of the last meeting as published 
in The Veterinary Record were taken as read and con- 





interpreted as follows :— 


firmed, 
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The Hon. Sxc. announced the receipt of apologies at 
inability to attend from the following: Dr. Mel. 
McCall, Maj.-General Fred Smith, c.8.; Messrs. G. T. 
Angwin, T. Bolton, R. Burt, W. Caudwell. C. J. Callow, 
W. A. Collins, W. Coveney, J. B. Dier, J.T. Firr, E. R. 
Harding, F. Marks, P. Perkins, C. Peirce, W. K. Stuart, 

. H. Spurgeon, W. Shipley, R. A. Thrale, F. T. 
Walder, A. C. Wild, and D. Wyllie. 

A letter was read from Miss Hunting acknowledging 
the-resolution of sympathy with her father which the 
Society had passed at their last meeting at Aldershot. 
The Hon. Sec. mentioned that he had received a telegram 
from Mr. Hunting asking him to call that morning : that 
he had called as desired and found their President had 
been in bed since Sunday, and was not in a fit state to 
turn out. Colonel Blenkinsop had kindly sent him a 
typed copy of the paper he was going to read at that 
meeting, and when he (Mr. Todd) called on him that 
morning, Mr. Hunting handed him some notes to be 
read to them with a view to opening the discussion. 
Mr. Hunting wished him to express his very great 
regret that he could not be present with them. 

Mr. W. Burt moved a resolution of sympathy with 
their President, Mr. Archer seconded, and the matter 
was remitted to the Secretary. 

A letter was read from Mr. R. Porch, of Bristol, defi- 
nitely tendering his resignation, as he was no longer 
able to attend any of the meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that Mr. Porch had been 
written to on two or three occasions urging him to con- 
tinue his membership, and he had consented to do so, 
but he took it that this was really final, and that the 
had no alternative but to accept the resignation wit 
regret. 

Mr. Burt proposed that this be done, and Mr. Lock- 
wood having seconded, it was unanimously agreed to. 

The circular letter was read from the Association of 
Veterinary Officers of Health, asking support to a 
resolution which they had passed at their meeting at 
Edinburgh on the 13th October last, calling on the 
Government to immediately take steps for the control 
of tuberculosis among animals. 

The CHAIRMAN took it that there would be no objec- 
tion to their giving the support asked for by passing a 
similar resolution, and if this was so he would ask them 
to signify their assent in the usual way.—Agreed. 

A communication from Prof. A. Gofton, Hon. Sec. of 
Committee, had reference to the scheme for the amalga- 
mation of veterinary societies, and 

The CHarrMAN: Seeing they had already approved 
of the principle, he took it that all that was required of 
them now was to intimate their intention of becoming 
affiliated in accordance with the amended rules. 

Mr. Burt asked whether they were justified in taking 
this course on a communication submitted with the 
other correspondence, but it was pointed out that special 
notice had been given of the matter on the agenda, and 
the meeting then agreed to the Chairman’s suggestion. 

A letter inviting the Society to appoint delegates to 
next year’s Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The CuHarrMAN said he understood from the Secre- 
tary that there would be plenty of time to deal with this 
at their next meeting, but if they liked to settle it that 
day there was no reason why they should not do so. 

Mr. Burt asked who were the delegates last year. 

The Hon. Sec.: We did not appoint anyone to repre- 
sent us officially but merely sent a subscription. 

Mr. Burt proposed that they adopt the same course 
on the present occasion ; that they subscribe, but do 
not send any delegate. The expense of sending a dele- 

te would, he took it, be four or five guineas, and see- 
ing that they could get the whole of the papers and the 
reports of the discussions afterwards, he did not see 





that there was much advantage in being personally 


re nted. 

Mr. DetuaGana begged to differ. He thought it 
would be a most wholesome thing for their Society to 
be represented at these meetings. He once attended a 
meeting of a similar nature at Cardiff, and he had reason 
to believe it did some good. They were becoming influ- 
ential in a small way as a Society, and he thought they 
should send a delegate and subscribe towards his 
expenses. 

r. Burt: What is the good ? 

Mr. DettaGana: First of all there is an advan 
in being represented and being able to take part in the 
discussions because in that way you get attention. We 
meet here in our own little shell and nobody knows of us, 
but if we are represented at these Congresses people get 
to know of our existence. 

Mr. H. Smiru and Mr. Butters also agreed, the latter 
pointing out that it frequently happened they were able 
to correct statements made by other speakers in some 
of the other sections. 

Mr. Burt: If the delegates are going to attend the 
meetings of all the other sections well and , 

The CuarrMaNn: Will you propose, Mr. DellaGana, 
that we send delegates 

Mr. DettaGana: Yes, I will do so with pleasure. 

Mr. SmitrH seconded, and the same was then put and 
carried, Mr. Butters pointing out that the actual ap- 
pointment of a delegate could be left over till the next 
meeting. 

A letter from Mr. W. Shipley, of Great Yarmouth, 
ae support for the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 

und. 


Mr. W. Burt, in supporting this appeal, took it that 
they all knew this Society was doing a lot of good, and 
personally he thought it was a good way of giving 
charity, because there was an old saying that charity 
began at heme, and their own profession ought to be 
nearest to them. He had been on the Committee now 
for some years, and one could hardly credit the number 
of widows and other dependents of deceased veterinary 
surgeons who were left absolutely penniless. The 
Society could not relieve nearly so many of these as they 
would like, owing to the lack of means, and they were 
anxious to get an increased number of subscriptions so 
that they might have a larger annual to carry on their 
good work. In a good many charities a lot of the 
money went in working expenses, but this was not the 
case here, for there were no working expenses exce 
thase of posta. e and a little printing, and if they cou 
afford to give 10s. a year it would be much better to 
give it totheir own professional brethren than to out- 
siders. 

The CHAIRMAN: It appears to me that this is a 
private matter for the members individually, but 1 am 
sure we hope some of you will become annual sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. Burt: Better say all. 

The CHarrMAN : Well it would be nice if we were all 
to do so. 


New MEMBERS. 


Mr. W. W. HenperRson, of Haslemere, and Mr. 


T. A. B. CocksEpeE, of Emsworth, who had been for- 
mally proposed and seconded at the last meeting as 
members, were unanimously elected. 

Brighton, pooper’ by Mr. Burt, and seconded by Mr. 


Smith ; and Salisbury, proposed by Mr. DellaGana, and 
seconded : Mr. Pack, were suggested for the next 
meeting in March, and on a show of hands being taken 


Brighton was selected by six votes to five. 
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“Tue PossIBILITY OF PREVENTING THE PRESENT 
ConFLicT OF VETERINARY EVIDENCE IN POLICE 
Court CasEs.” 


By Colonel L. J. BLENKINSOP, D.8.0., A.V.8., 
(p.v.o. Southern Command.) 


Gentlemen,—I must thank you for the honour yon 
have done me in asking me to address your Society. I 
wish that the task was in more worthy hands, as i am 
afraid that my experience in Police Courts is distinctly 
limited, as a witness, expert, or otherwise, and I have 
not had the doubtful privilege of appearing before a 
Court of Justice in an even less enviable position. How- 
ever, I come here to learn, not to teach, and I hope m 
remarks may give rise to a profitable discussion whic 
will lead to definite conclusions. 

I venture to put before you some very crude remarks 
on the subject of veterinary evidence, for I feel convinced 
that it isa question of the highest importance to our 

ession that the expert testimony of its members 
should be beyond reproach. The general estimation in 
which veterinary surgeons are held by the public depends 
very much on the impression made by them when called 
as witnesses in the Law Courts. It is as well, therefore, 
that they should conduct themselves on these occasions 
in such a manner as to earn the respect of those who 
hear them, as well as the many more who will read the 
report of their evidence in the newspapers. 

As expert witnesses we have the great privilege of 
being able to express our opinions on any point before 
the Court which may come within the range of our 
special professional knowledge, whereas in the case of 
ordinary witnesses such opinions and _ beliefs are not 
admissible as evidence. In the latter case it is for the 
witness to state the particular facts within his know- 
ledge and for the jury to draw their own conclusions 
regarding the accuracy of his statements and their bearing 
on the case at issue. 

I am not proposing to give you an amateur disquisi- 
tion on evidence, but I wish to put before you certain 
points which may help to obviate the conflicting opinions 
which are now unfortunately given in evidence on veter- 
inary questions by members of our profeesion. So long 
as medicine is not an exact science opinions must differ 
in many cases as to the interpretation of facts. People 
may even fail to describe facts accurately. It is almost 
a commonplace that persons seeing an incident and 
having the same facilities for observation, will describe 
what they have seen, not only in different language, but 
also with more or less marked discrepancy as to details 
of the event. An experiment made by a professor of 
medical jurisprudence in Germany illustrates this point 
to perfection. The professor caused a man to come into 
his lecture theatre armed with a revolver, aim the wea- 

nat him, fire a blank cartridge, and leave the room. 

he class was then told to write a detailed account of 
what they had seen. The reports were found to differ 
widely, even in the essential details. If one is investi- 
ting a case and two or more witnesses give almost 
identical evidence, and especially of they use several 
identical phrases, one is at once suspicious of collusion. 
in, we cannot get away from the fact that some 
people have vivid imaginations, and that they are apt to 
confuse inciderits which they have observed with the 
creations of their minds, or to enlarge indefinitely on a 
small substratum of fact—and to do so in all innocence. 
A example of this tendency is to be found in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” : “The chambermaid in the back 
nd made out as much of the letter as she could and 
invented the rest, believing it all from that time forth 
a8 a positive piece of evidence.” 

As professional men we cannot be too careful in sifting 
out our opinions before venturing to express them in the 
Law Court. Carcful notes made at the time are the 





best means of obtaining premisses from which to draw 
conclusions. Mr. Gladstone said “The best memory is 
a record made at the time,” but in making such a record 
it is very necessary to be extremely careful in the word- 
ing of it. It is surprising how few Englishmen who 
have the ordinary public school education appreciate the 
meaning of the words of their language, and who are 
therefore unable to express ideas with accuracy and 
lucidity. I would suggest that the careful recording of 
clinical cases by students would be of the greatest assist- 
ance to them in their future career, especially if these 
clinical notes were corrected and criticised by the 
teachers at the time, or shortly after they were made. 
I believe this practice would assist men in learning to 
make accurate and scientific deductions from clinical 
facts, and would also teach them the true significance of 
words. Jenner said “More mistakes, far more, are made 
by not looking than by not knowing,” and it is this par- 
ticular faculty of “looking”—accurate detailed observa- 
tion—which goes far to effect the evolution of the suc- 
cessful practitioner. 

It should not be forgotten when giving evidence “that 
successful barristers are men whose training enables 
them to pick up very quickly a certain amount of know- 
ledge of any subject, and it will not do to rely upon 
their ignorance.” If a veterinary witness really under- 
stands his case he need not be afraid of any barrister, so 
long as he keeps his head and does not get flurried. 

“Expert witnesses are allowed to refresh their mem- 
ories in court by references to treatises which they are in 
the habit of consulting. But as such treatises do not 
thus become themselves evidence, a witness is not en- 
titled to read aloud from them but must embody the 
result in his own words and give evidence on the matter 
on his own responsibility.” Similarly, a witness under 
examination may refresh his memory by references to 
notes made by himself at the time of, or soon after, the 
transaction on which he is being questioned. He may 
also refer to any writing made by any other person and 
read by the witness at the time, if, when he read it, he 
knew it to be correct. This reference in court to notes 
and treatises will assist witnesses to be accurate, but it 
should be borne in mind that any such writing must be 
shown to the opposite side if it is required, and that it is 
open to them to cross-examine the witness on the docu- 
ments to which he has referred. 

In giving evidence the veterinary surgeon should ex- 
press himself in the least technical language possible, 
and he should also remember that stable and farm ex- 
pressions are often even more difficult for the court to 
understand than accurate scientific terms. It is to the 
use of loose unscientific horsemen’s terms that I attri- 
bute a great deal of the unsatisfactory evidence which is 
frequently given, and I submit that if a nomenclature 
of animal diseases, based on scientific teaching, was 
drawn up by authority of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, it would greatly assist towards the use of sim1- 
lar terms for definite pathological conditions by veterin- 
ary surgeons giving expert evidence in law courts. At 
the same time I do not for a moment advocate the use 
of the technical terms. We all know the story of the 
doctor who, when giving evidence in an assault case, 
described the injury received by the plaintiff as “a con- 
tusion of the orbit, accompanied by subcutaneous ecchy- 
mosis.” “If you mean a black eye,” said the judge, 
“why not say so, and make yourself more intelligible to 
the jury.” No, in the laws courts one should use Eng- 
lish undefiled by horsey slang or scientific jargon. 

With respect to the evidence which a veterinary sur- 
geon decides to give, Saundby in his Medical Ethics 
says, “ Let him — that he is going to address a 
medical society, and say nothing he would not feel sure 
would meet with the approval of his medical brethren, 
if in doubt about any pathological or toxicological point 
he should admit the doubt.” This admission is far more 
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dignified and will frequently give more weight to evi- 
dence than d ic statements on debatable subjects. 
Although to “bluff” the court, if I may use the ex- 
pression, is derogatory—unfortunately such behaviour 
is not unknown, and instances have oocurred where 
pars ee witnesses have gone so far as to back their 
evidence by offering to pay certain sums of money if it is 
proved that what they are stating is incorrect. _ 

The exaggerated and emphatic terms used by witnesses 
frequently make one donbt whether they can fully 
appreciate the true significance of the words they em- 


ploy. Conclusions should be moderately stated and ja 


ue weight given to any facts which tell against the 
client in whose interest one has been called, as the court 
is more liable to be guided by a witness who is evidently 
fair than by one who shows bias. 

A veterinary witness should under all circumstances 

be suiataity frie, and he should maintain the independ- 
ence of his opinions—he should rot allow himself to 
become an advocate for one party or the other. When 
approached regarding the case, he should give his candid 
ofinicn and absolntely refuse to have his opinions sug- 
gested to him. If he is called as a witness on these 
terms, well and good; but, if after having been con- 
sulted as an expert on one side, he is informed that he 
will not be called, he should refuse to give evidence for 
the other party should he be approached by him, as he 
could not well avoid making use of information which 
he had acquired when he stood in a trusted position to 
those who first consulted him. 
’ Great care should be taken when giving evidence in 
cases where another veterinary practitioner’s conduct or 
skill may be called in question, not to display any bias 
or professional rivalry. In examining patients or mak- 
ing post mortem examinations under such circumstances, 
it is our duty to give the professional brother who may 
be implicated the opportunity of being present, and to 
allow him, should he desire it, to be accompanied by a 
pathological expert. In giving evidence the witness 
should tell the tryth without straining the facts for or 
against his brother practitioner but, ee doubt exists, 
he should give him the benefit of it. 

Avoid writing unofficial opinions—remember what 
Stanley Atkinson said, “Do right and don’t write—then 
fear nothing.” 

In consultation, be open and straightforward with 
your professional brethren. I am firmly convinced that 
more ill-feeling and bad-fellowship has resulted in vur 
profession from reticence and shifty behaviour of prac- 
titioners in consultation, than from any other cause. I 
would ask one and all to remember that the respect of 
their professional brethren is of far more real value than 
any petty fees or short-lived popularity obtained from 
laymen whom they may have celetanened to help at the 
ex of a colleague. Think twice before adversely 
criticising the opinion, diagnosis or treatment of another 
veterinary practitioner, remembering that clinical symp- 
toms and signs may alter from day to day, thus explain- 
ing ——— discrepancy. Stringent criticism is more 
often the result of narrow ignorance than wide know- 
ledge. One of the greatest teachers of surgery of his 
day (Mr. Christopher Heath) used to say, “ The man 
who has seen the greatest number of fractures will be the 
last to criticise the results obtained by other surgeons.” 
We should recognise ourselves to be integral part of our 
profession, and then we shall feel that any disparage- 
ment of our brother practitioners before the public 
reflects quite as much upon our status as upon that of a 
colleague we may be inclined to criticise adversely. 

There is a homely saying that it isa dirty bird who 
fouls his own nest. If we belittle our professional 
brethren’s opinions we are shaking the public confidence 
in veterinary ng ome in so doing we are lowerin 
our own standing. I would ask of you that you shoul 
not too readily jump to the conclusion that one or other 








member of the profession is wilfully giving false evidence 
because there is a divergency between their statements 
—at the same time one cannot but recognise that unfor- 
tunately there are cases in whichVeterinary surgeons 
make statements in the Law Courts which are flagrantly 
at variance with obvious facts, and with the incontro- 
vertible dicta of science. It is only in these cases we 
can hope definitely to prevent the present conflict of 
veterinary evidence in the Courts. There is no excuse 
for expert evidence being given on these lines. An 
— may refuse to give evidence on expert opini 

Ithough if called to speak as to facts, he cannot, of 
course, refuse to testify. He is not, however, required 
to depose to facts with an expression of such certaint 
as to imply that all doubt is excluded from his mind. tt 
should be remembered that it has been ruled that a man 
who ey swears that he “thinks or believes” jis 

ually liable to conviction for perjury as is the man 

who swears positively to that which he knows to be 
untrue. 

Discrepancy in veterinary evidence could be avoided 
by a consultation, and such consultations should be 
pe Bein welcomed or even suggested. 

Disciplinary action should be taken by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in all cases of flagrantly 
unsatisfactory veterinary evidence, and, having set our 
house in order, we should jealously guard it against dis- 
paraging remarks and insinuations—no matter by whom 
they may be uttered. At present we appear to be asleep, 
and, sad to say, our professional veracity is fast becoming 
a byword in the Law Courts. 

aving given expression to these few scattered 
thoughts on this most important subject, I shall now 
lace the matter in the hands of the members of the 
Bociety for discussion. I hope to learn much from your 
President, Mr. Hunting, whose evidence in the pe 
Courts always carries weight and conviction, and I ho: 
that several other gentlemen present will give us the 
benefit of hearing their views. 

The subject before us has a wide bearing, influencin 
as it does our credit as a profession and our individ 
position in the eyes of the public in general, and of onr 
clients in particular. 


Discussion. 


The notes made by the President (Mr. W. Hunting) as 
an opening contribution to the discussion, and to which 
reference had been made earlier, were read by MryJ'odd 
as follows : 

“Colonel Blenkinsop has given us a good opening for 
our discussion. -He has taken no side, but warned us 
all of the pits and traps which may waylay us in the 
courts. The Colonel’s advice is good—“ know what you 
are talking about and tell the truth, and you need not 
fear facing counsel.” 

But even if we are all knowledgeable and honest men 
I think we shall have differences of opinion expressed 
in the witness box. These differences may not be very 
wide apart, but they are carefully driven asunder as far 
as possible by able counsel. 

veryone distinguishes evidence as to fact from evi- 

dence on opinion, but even facts are not always clear in 
dealing with changes in an animal body. Mr. Plowden 
is reported to have complained that “one veterinary 
surgeon said the horse was lame on thfee legs, another 
said it was lame on two legs, and a third denied that it 
was lame at all.” Unless some of these men were mis- 
using words and drawing mental distinctions between 
stiffness and lameness, it is not easy to answer Mr. 
Plowden’s complaint. There are in all callings some 
black sheep, and some of our experts are singly taal 
There ought not to be differences of opinion as to 
whether or no a horse is lame, but there may be vast 
difference of opinion as to the cause, seat, and nature of 
the lameness. 
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A recently reported law case turned upon the question 
—whether the mare had ringbone. Some half-dozen 
good men appeared on each side, and one half-dozen 
swore there was no ringbone, whilst the other half- 
dozen swore there was. I carefully read the evidence 
as reported and failed to discover what pathological 
condition was being referred to—was it a mere perios- 
titis on the phalangeal bones, or a true articular disease 
surrounded by a growth of bone—a true ringbone. It 
seemed to me possible to reconcile the diverse opinions 
by supposing that there was no real ringbone but a use 
ot the word as meaning—any enlargement about the 
pastern. , . . 

But this case is unique for something more than a 
difference of opinion. ‘The report states that more than 
oue professional witness expressed the opinion that the 
“condition he found could not be overlooked by any 
qualified practitioner.” Feeling quite uncertain as to 
what the pathological lesion was at Dumfries, I should 
like to say that unless a ringbone is developed there are 
cases in which any two men may disagree and yet know 
their business. 

[ cannot help thinking that a good deal of apparently 
contradictory evidence would cease at once if we all 
agreed not to use the expression “false ringbone,” and 
to contine the term “ringbone” toa state in which arti- 
cular disease existed. 

Reports of law cases show that veterinary witnesses 
have as much trouble with hocks as they do with feet. 
Whether a horse has spavin or only coarse hocks is an 
old controversy, but one in which does not make it 
more venerable. The question is chiefly one of defini- 
tion, but there are cases so on the border line that the 
very ablest man may be deceived. 

Again, mistakes may be made about curb. A little 
bony enlargement on the outside of the hock may give 
to the eye all the appearance of curb, and require careful 
manipulation of the ligament to remove the first im- 
pression. Ina case of this kind pe the first im- 
pressivn is mentioned—some weeks elapse, an action 
commences, and the V.S. delivers his proof to a lawyer. 
After that it is not easy to run back, and our time in 
the witness box is spent in uncomfortable fencing or— 
worse. 

One would expect that evidence in the High Courts 
would be less objectionable than in the Police Courts. 
The High Court case takes longer to prepare and come 
on for hearing. The witnesses’ evidence is taken by the 
lawy@r’s clerk, who suggests an adverb when you don’t 
want to be too positive, and who somehow has embued 
your evidence with his own notion of the case by the 
time a final proof reaches you. Then counsel takes you 
quite as far as the proof warrants, and opposing coun- 
sel lays in wait for any exaggerations or omissions. 

Now in Police Courts there is less time for carefully 
prepared proofs of evidence, and consequently for the 
elaboration of theories and the squaring of difficulties. 
If men of the same calibre appeared at Police Courts as 
at the High Court I think the Court of first instance 
would often obtain the greatest help to justice from 
expert evidence. 

After all, the suspicions thrown upon our expert evi- 
dence is more due to the ignorance of the suspects than 
the wrongs of the experts. Our evidence is chiefly a 
matter of opinion, and some allowance must be made for 
differences of opinion. If it were matter of fact it 
would be very different. 

A witness may be asked the length of a stick, and his 
opinion may be six inches wrong. 

Our expert may be asked a question which cane ae 
the sensation to his finger of some change represented by 
a small fraction of an inch, 

Is it any wonder men differ on such points ¢ 





Mr. W, Burt remarked that it seemed to him that the 
great difference of opinion which was the cause of the 
profession being held up to ridicule occurred more in 
the police courts aud not so much in the High Courts. 
In cases where a horse was stopped by one of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’ men, 
or by the police, the horse generally was lame, and yet 
in alate number of these cases they would find veteri- 
nary surgeons willing to come into court and say that 
the animal was not lame. The question as to whether 
a horse was lame was one on which there could be or 
should be no two opinions. He granted that they must 
allow a certain amount of latitude for difference of 
opinion as to the extent or cause of the lamen but 
there ought not to be this great divergence of opinion as 
to whether the horse was lame or not. Mr. Hunting in 
his notes had used the word “stiffness,” but he contended 
that stiffness was a degree of lameness, not absence of 
lameness. He happened to be the police veterinary sur- 
geon for Brighton, and they got one or two of these 
cases perhaps in a month, but he could only say this, 
that if a man was to say an animal was not lame when 
as a fact it was distinctly lame he should never speak to 
that man again. After all he did not believe horses 
were stop because the policeman or the Society’s 
man fancied they were lame ; they might accentuate the 
lameneness in their mind, but as a general rule they did 
not stop a horse unless it porte! was lame. They 
might do so occasionally, but it was very unlikely. and 
when both the policeman and the veterinary surgeon 
agreed, he said for another man to get up in the witness 
box and say the animal was not lame was disgraceful. 
And yet this frequently happened, especially in the 
London Police Courts. He did not know whether they 
were a different class of men in London or not, but 
when they did this sort of thing he should put them 
down as what Mr. Hunting said, liars, pure and simple. 
It was these cases that were so detrimental to their 
dignity as a profession, not the cases in the High Courts, 
because the cases that engaged the attentlon of the High 
Courts were cases for the most part for expert evidence. 
He had in his mind a case in which there was what they 
were pleased to call mechanical lameness. There was a 
lameness, but the animal was not suffering any pain. 
He believed it was eventually boiled down to this, that 
there was only one form of mechanical lameness, arising 
from the shortening of the back tendons of the hind legs, 
but he contended that if an animal with short tendons 
was to go lame it must be suffering pain. After a time 
there must bé perhaps first discomfort but eventually 
pain ; and ahorseshould not be subjected to any pain 
when working. To go back to the subject of the paper, 
however, for a veterinary surgeon to say a horse was fit 
for work when it was lame was a thing that ought to be 
punished by the College. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE rather thought Mr. Burt had put 
up his views for them to shoot at, use he could not 
think that he really meant to take such an extreme line 
To suggest that no horse that was affected with any 
degree of lameness was fit for work wasa view he thought 
very few of them would hold. He considered there were 
plenty of horses with a slight degree of lameness that 
were perfectly fit for work, and which should be worked 
without a man who expre an opinion to that effect 
being in danger of getting crossed off the rolls. Then 
with regard to the question of mechanical lameness, 
here, again, he disagreed strongly with Mr. Burt. Ifa 
horse was suffering pain from any lameness that pain 
must be conveyed by the nervous system, and if * a 
was no nerve supply to the particular seat of the lame- 
ness then there could be no pain. It was quite pos- 
sible for a horse to be lame in a certain A from 
mecharfical causes. If he was unnerved he would re- 





main just as lame as before, proving that the lameness 
was mechanical, and being strong presumptive evidence 
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that the horse was not suffering pain before unnerv- 
Ing. Surely one was perfectly justified in saying 
that such a horse could be worked without cruelty. 
Mr. Burt : After neurectomy has been performed, yes. 
Prof. WooLpRipcGE: But these are cases of mechani- 
cal lameness which were included in the special terms 
to which you referred. Continuing, Professor Woold- 
ridge said he should like to thank Colonel Blenkinsop 
for the very able way in which he had brought this paper 
before them. It was a paper which they could read at 
their leisure afterwards. and which would give them 
food for a lot of thought: and he with him, 
and also with Mr. Hunting, that one of the greatest 
things they had to contend for was a recognised nomen- 
clature which could be utilised by veterinary surgeons 
generally. There was the distinction between false and 
true ringbone, for instance. It was the use of such 
terms as these that gave rise to so much of the differ- 
ences of opinion of which they had heard. Then with 
regard to the use of the powers of observation they must 
remember that these powers were not equally developed 
in all ple alike. They could get a very eloquent 
example of that any day at the College by watching the 
students examining a horse’s legs. What appeared to 
some to be a very clear and obvious irregularity of the 
surface would be not be felt or appreciated by others : 
and he thought very often that the difference of opinion 
expressed was due to this difference in the ability to 
observe rather than to any wanton prevarication on 
the part of the persons expresing those views. But this 
would not apply to those cases which were so constantly 
coming before the courts where there was undoubtedly 
gross exaggeration. These were the cases they had got 
to fight against, and he thought it was to these that Col. 
Blenkinsop wanted to draw attention. Only recently 
a case came before one of the London Police Courts in 
which the veterinary surgeon on behalf of the police 
ve evidence that the horse was suffering from 
meness, that it was cruel torture to work it, and .in 
fact that he had never met with a more flagrant case 
of cruelty, while the veterinary surgeon on the other 
side said the horse was merely stiff and not suffering 
any pain, and that it was fit to work. The Magistrate 
said it was impossible for him to come to a decision in 
the face of the evidence of these two expert witnesses, 
and he adjourned the case. The police sent up to the 
College and an impartial opinion was asked for on 
behalf of the magistrate. He had the case in hand and 
when he went to give evidence at the adjourned hear- 
ing he had no idea of what had been said by either of 
the two men previously, but he gave his evidence as he 
thought perfectly just, and after he had finished the 
— called for the evidence given by the two men 
at the previous hearing to be read over and then said 
“T see you agree with both of them.” The magistrate 
had previously been unable to reconcile the apparent 
conflict of evidence, but his own impartial evidence, 
taking as hedid a middle course, had given him the 
clue to reconciliation. With regard to another sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Burt that the police did not stop a 
horse because they merely thought it was lame, but that 
they were always swre, he did not think he could quite 
agree with that, because he had seen horses separ in 
London which had certainly not been lame. ey had 
been old horses and had not exactly the same freedom of 
action that a younger animal would have, but they had 
not been lame. But the police had stopped them, and 
the man in charge had been summoned afterwards for 
subjecting the animal to cruel torture. This was how 
the summonses were usually worded, and these were the 
words he objected to, because there might not be cruel 
torture, and the phrase conveyed such a lot toa magis- 
trate. Nobody objected more than he did to cruelty to 
horses by working them in an unfit condition, but at 
the same time he thought the police in excess of their 





zeal and the Society’s inspectors, not merely occasionally 
but frequently, allowed their enthusiasm to override 
their judgment. 

Mr. Burt remarked that he had said that no horse 
that was lame was fit to work, and he still adhered to 
that. Prof. Wooldridge rather suggested that there 
were horses lame that were fit for work, but he must 
entirely disagree with him there. To speak of lameness 
after neurectomy was simply playing with words, 
What he had referred to had been mechanical] lameness 
before neurectomy. With regard to the cases in which 
horses were stopped by the police, what he had said was 
this, that if the policeman who stopped the horse said 
it was lame, and the veterinary surgeon who was called 
in that it was lame, no man ought to get up and 
say it was not lame. He saw a good many horses that 
were stopped by the police in Brighton, and if there was 
no cruelty he told the police so, and the case did not go 
7 further. 

r. H. G. Stimpson remarked that he should like to 
say a few words as a visitor, although he confessed he 
did so with some little diffidence after what had fallen 
from Mr. Burt. He was unfortunately in the position 
of being a London veterinary surgeon—(laughter)— 
although he was in rather a happier position than the 
average London practitioner, inasmuch as his duties were 
confined to one firm. Speaking on this very wide ques- 
tion he should like to say first how much indebted they 
were to Colonel Blenkinsop for bringing such an im- 
portant matter forward, and to his mind it was an im- 

rtant matter, because they read in the papers morn- 
ing after morning of cases in the police courts in which 
they had this great divergence of opinion. His own 
experience of the police and the Society’s inspectors had 
been in the majority of cases to find that they were 
very fair, but there were times when a policeman who 
was not very busy on his beat and wanted somethin 
else to do, would stop a horse practically for the fun o' 
the thing ; and when this was done that was the horse 
that would get them into trouble, because the policeman 
had got to back up his evidence, and at the present 
time he was sorry to say he seemed to have very little 
difficulty in finding veterinary surgeons who would back 
up his evidence. In fact some of them would go a little 
further and pile their own evidence on top. In London 
it was the practice to take the cases direct into court if 
the magistrate happened to be sitting, and the result 
probably was that before the owner had time to get 
down to the court the case had been heard and the man 
convicted. He hada case on one occasion in which a 
horse had been stopped for a sore shoulder, and before 
he had time to get ieee to the court and see the animal 
the case had been disposed of. In this particular case 
the veterinary surgeon who was called in for the prose- 
cution not only gave his evidence in an exaggerated sort 
of way, but in addition he said the horse was incurably 
lame and not fit to be worked in the streets of London. 
He could only say his own powers of observation might 
not have been very penetrating, but he did not consider 
there was any lameness about the horse. It never had 
been lame, and to his knowledge it had been working 
in the streets of London practically ever since 
shoulder got all rightagain. And this was only one case 
of many. While on this question of veterinary evidence 
he would also like to say a word on the question of 
wounds. A case came into court and the evidence was 
that the horse had a sore shoulder. They did not dis- 

ute that, but they very often had the e rated evi- 
cl that the collar was stained with blood and 
matter. These terms suggested that the would was 
avery old standing one, because they did not get matter 
formed in a recent wound, and he very much questioned 
whether any veterinary surgeon could go into court 
after seeing a case for the first time and a 
swear that it was blood and matter that was adhering 
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to the collar. But the words blood and matter conveyed 
to the magistrate that it was a serfous case, and he 
would deal with it accordingly. He had no grudge 
against veterinary surgeons taking up these ou 
because they all had their living to get, but they coul 
not get away from the fact that it was to their interest 
to back up the cases put in their hands by the police, 
and that there was consequently a temptation to them 
to allow their interests to outrun their discretion. The 
same thing might also be said to some extent of those 
who appeared for the defence. They were called in by 
the client to get the man off, and he was afraid that 
sometimes it was not so much a question of givin 
absolutely fair evidence as of giving evidence that woul 
assist in getting the client off. To return to the paper, 
he should like to see it circulated and for them to have 
some sort of round table conference and see if they could 
not deal with this matter. If they did this he thought 
they would owe a debt of gratitude to Col. Blenkinsop 
for the snggestion. He had called attention to the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of things, and it was up against 
the whoie of the profession to put their heads together 
and see what they could do to remedy it. 

Mr. Burt wished to explain that he had had no 
desire to run down the London veterinary surgeons ; he 
was simply twitting them—(laughter)—although after 
what he had just heard he was still more glad he was not 
a police veterinary surgeon in London. 

Mr. Simpson remarked that he did not wish to sug- 

t forone moment that any veterinary surgeon went 
into court to perjure himself, but a man had to consider 
his own interest, and it did not always do to go into court 
and lose cases. 

Mr. WAL thought that in a great many cases the 
police in London were actuated not so much by humani- 
tarian principles as by what they were going to get out 
of it, and that was a very regrettable state of affairs. 
From his own experience of the veterinary evidence in 
the London police courts, he also believed they would 
find the magistrate was always inclined to favour the 
veterinary surgeon who attended the court regularly. 
There was another point, too, he should like to mention. 
In cases of cruelty they would naturally expect the 
policeman to call in the services of the nearest veterinary 
surgeon, but this was very seldom done. In fact he had 
known them go miles out of their district and pass 
several other establishments in order to get their own 
special veterinary surgeon ; and we'could only draw our 
own conclusions from that. In his own district he did 
not happen to be a favourite with the police and he was 
rather thankful for it, but he had an instance a little 
while ago which went to illustrate what he had just said. 
_A donkey met with an accident almost outside his 
door and that animal was left there from 7 o'clock in 
the morning until nearly 11 o’clock before the police 
veterinary surgeon put in an appearance. He wanted 
to know who was guilty of walle there. To revert for 
a moment to the subject of the paper, he thought the 
cases where the greatest difference of opinion existed 
were those in which there were contracted tendons, bent 
legs, or dropped soles; and in London the veterinary 
o— who was called in for the prosecution usually 

ied to make his evidence fit in with the case. They 
could forgive a layman like a policeman, or even a 
Society man, for stopping a horse that was affected with 
fropped soles, because they all knew that such animals 

a most peculiar gait, but it was different with a 
veterinary surgeon. Hie admitted that in a number of 


these cases there was lameness, but in the majority of 
them he did not think there was any lameness at all. 
Again, with regard to horses with bent legs, he had 
known of people being prosecuted for working horses 
with bent legs which he certainly shculd not have re- 
garded as being lame. Mr. Burt had mentioned con- 
tracted tendons, and he also thought that in many cases 





this was only a mechanical lameness. If the horse was 
shod with an ordinary low, level shoe it might be sub- 
jected to pein, but if the space between the ground and 
the heel be filled up with a calkin on the shoe he did 
not believe that horse was in any pain whatever. There 
was one other thing which he should like to see the at- 
tention of the magistrates drawn to, and it was this. 
A man had his horse stopped and he was charged with 
cruelty. That horse might be walked anywhere up to a 
— of miles to a nyard and left in the yard all 
night without the slightest attention beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, in order “that the animal might 
look as bad as possible in the morning.” He had en- 
deavoured to point this aspect of the matter out to 
different istrates whenever he had had the oppor- 
tunity, and “ thought it would be a very good thing if 
other veterinary surgeons were to do the same. He also 
a 5 it would be if veterinary surgeons were 
called in rotation for these cases. They would be more 
pos | to get an unbiassed opinion. fairer to the owner 
and fairer to the police, and he was sure they would not 
get so many prosecutions. 

Mr. Detia Gana said his own experience had been 
that the police and the Society invariably employed one 
and the same man in the courts, and his impression was 
that these man were paid to do what they were told. 
Moreover, they always seemed to have the sympathy of 
the Court with them. The defending veterinary sur- 
geon got very indifferent attention compared with that 
pee to the man who appeared on the other side, and 
or this reason he now refused to go into court on any of 
these cases. 

Mr. Watt: Might I make one more remark. Colonel 
Blenkinsop suggested a consultation before going into 
court. I may say that I have tried, not once but on a 
number of times to get into consultation with the veter- 
inary surgeon for the prosecution, and although things 
have apparently gone smoothly before he gives evidence, 
I have found that when he gets into the box he is abso- 
lutely dead against you. 

Mr. Samson remarked that they had had a most 
interesting discussion, and the state of things which had 
been disclosed wanted a deal of rectifying. There was 
a great deal in what had been said about the police and 
their ways. It was only about a fortnight ago that a 
client .of his had a horse stopped within thirty yards of 
his gateway while drawing an empty cart. The man 
had been sent out with instructions to see how the horse 
went, and there was no intention of working it, but the 
police stopped it, as he had said, within a few yards of 
the owner’s gateway, andthe animal was kept standing 
there for two and a half hours while the officer went for 
his own veterinary surgeon. It was quite true what 
their friend had said as to there being certain veterinary 
surgeons who got their living wholly and solely by run- 
ning about after the police and the Society’s men, and 
personally he thought it would be a good plan if the 
certificates which these men were asked to sign were 
sent up to headquarters direct without either the police 
or the Society’s inspector seeing them at all. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE pointed out that these certificates 
were not accepted as evidence. 

Mr. Samson : I know the certificates are not put in, 
but they will swear black and white to all that is on the 
certificate. Continuing, Mr. Samson said there was 
another thing he objected to. Why should these Society 
men be allowed to give evidence which a veterinary sur- 
geon only ought to give, and also to cro-s-examine the 
veterinary surgeons themselves on their evidence. It 
seemed to him that these men frequently acted both as 
lawyer and expert witness, and he was surprised that 
the magistrates allowed it. 

Mr. E. Wuirtey Baker desired to say how pleased 
he was to meet Colonel Blenkinsop that day. He had 
not seen him he believed since their student days, and it 
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was a great pleasure to meet him again. He also wished 
to thank him for the able manner in which he had 
handled a subject of so much interest to every member 
of the profession. He would like to support what Mr. 
Della Gana had said as to the sympathy of the Court 
being with the prosecuting veterinary surgeon, and if he 
might make a suggestion it. was that they should try 
and approach the proper authorities and see if they 
could get an opportunity for these cases to be re- 
heard without the excessive cost that usually fell on the 
individual who made an appeal. He had always en- 
deavoured to treat his professional brethren in a gen- 
tlemanly and courteous manner, and he quite agreed 
with every word that had fallen from Col. Blenkinsop 
that they should if possible consult with their fellow 

ractitioner before going into court. He thought that 
if they did that more frequently there would be less 
trouble, although with human nature what it is, he was 
afraid these differences of opinion would continue to 
occur. There was one other thing he should like to say. 
He did not want it to go forth that they were the only 
offenders in this respect. The same thing occurred in 
the medical world, and with all due respect to Mr. 
Plowden, he should like to say there was far more differ- 
ence of opinion in the legal profession than ever there 
was in their own. 

Mr. Detia Gana thought, with reference to Mr. 
Samson’s remarks, that the procedure adopted was this. 
The veterinary surgeon was asked by the Society’s in- 
spector to give a report, which was usually done in the 
form of a certificate, and that that certificate was then 
placed before a committee in London, who decided 
whether or not a prosecntion should ensue. 

Mr. Samson: But the veterinary surgeon does not 
send it up. The officer does that, and in a great many 
cases he also decides how it shall be filled up. 


Mr. Butrers, after expressing his thanks to Colonel 
Blenkinsop for giving them such an interesting paper, 


remarked that he merely wished to refer to one point, 
and that was consultations before going into court. Not 
so very long ago there was a prosecution for lameness 
in a London police court in which he had an opportunity 
of having a consultation with the veterinary surgeon on 
the other side, and he told him before they separated 
“Tf you state what you have stated to me there will be 
no defence, but if there is any exaggeration I shall have 
to contest it.” When the case came on the veterinary 
surgeon for the police gave his evidence in what he 
considered was a very fair way, and a small fine was 
inflicted without there being any conflict of evidence. 
He thought this was a point which might be considered 
more often than it was; in fact he had frequently 
pointed out to his clients that it was much the cheapest 
way to simply go and plead guilty, especially if they 
could be sure there pose be no exaggeration on the other 
side. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE mentioned that there was an 
arrangement arrived at in Dublin some time ago which 
he believed worked very well indeed. The Society there 
had the same topic under consideration, and it was 
thrashed out, with the result that the members eventu- 
ally decided to offer to give their opinion free on any 
case that might be bronzht to them in the first instance. 
Of course if a case afterwards went into court the veteri- 
nary surgeon was paid his usual fees, but he had reason 
to believe that quite a large number of prosecutions were 
avoided by this means that would otherwise have engaged 
the attention of the courts. He did not know whether 
some such system could be adopted elsewhere, neither 
did he know whether it was still carried on in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Pack said there seemed to him to be two reasons 
for this conflict of evidence. One was the spirit of 
antagonism which, he was aftaid, possessed all of them 
more or less, and the other was for want of knowing each 


other better ; and if there was one thing which tended 
to remove the latter cause more than another it wag 
such meeting as that, where they met their fellow practi- 
tioners, and were able to express their vizws in a 
fectly friendly and amicable manner. So far as he was 
concerned he was pleased to say the police courts 
troubled him very little, but the police had sent to him 
occasionally, and asked his opinion as to whether there 
should be a prosecution or not, and if he had replied in 
the negative nothing more had been heard of the matter. 
With regard to mechanical lameness, there was not the 
slightest doubt it was — for there to Le mechanical 
lameness without the horse suffering any pain, and he 
had had an illustration of this himself only recently, 
He happened to slip one day and sprained his ankle, wi 
the result that he walked decidedly lame for some 
time, but he could walk for several hours without feel- 
ing any pain, 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, ex- 
ressed the pleasure he had derived from hearing Col, 

lenkinsop’s paper. There were many points in it of 
great practical value and which afforded food for re- 
flection. With their permission he would ask Colonel 
Blenkinsop to reply to the discussion. 

Col. BLENKINSOP, in response, remarked that there 
was very little for him to say, because his paper had 
been discussed from only one point of view, that of the 
cruelty cases in the police courts. He thonght it was 
unfortunate that in these cruelty cases so much depended 
ona conviction, but, nevertheless, when a professional 
man went into court to.give expert evidence and gave 
evidence which was not true, some disciplinary action 
should be taken by their College. 

He did not think it right that they should allow the 
system to go unchallenged of veterinary surgeons being 
employed on, and taking up one side of a case and work- 
ing it up as if they were solicitors or barristers. It was 
not professional, neither was it expert evidence. Expert 
evidence should be the honest opinion of a professional 
man on subjects regarding which he had been educated 
to forman opinion. It should not be what would suit a 
client, nor what would enable a client to win the case. 
= fact they should not talk about their case or their 
client. 

He understood that the Inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A. 
obtained credit for the number of successful proseeu- 
tions which they brought. If this was so, he thought it 
was a great pity, because it tended to encourage the 
working up of cases in order to tot up the number 
of successful cases at the end of the year. He did not 
wish to say anything in disparagement of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
The Society undoubtedly did incalculable good in safe 
guarding animals from cruelty, but he could not get 
away from the feeling that they were using as inspec- 
tors men who were not always sufficiently educated 
in the subjects required to carry on to the best advan- 
tage the work of the Society. (Hear, hear), 

Personally he thought there was no doubt that the 
disputes over lameness in cruelty cases would gradn- 
ally become less frequent as motor traction drove the 
trotting horse off the roads, because, as a rule, the 
slow-moving horse was not so often unfitted for work 
by lameness as the trottiny horse. 

With regard to the point mentioned by Mr. Hunting, 
disputes as to whether a horse had ringbone, or one 
disease or another, he thought the whole of these 
cases would be simplified, as he had s ed in his 
paper, by an accepted scientific nomenclature. Let 
them abstain from talking about a symptom as if it 
was a particular disease. Veterinary surgeons too fre- 
quently, he was afraid, spoke of the symptoms and not 
of the disease which gave rise to them. ‘ 

Reference has been made to the question of 





horses which were slightly lame. They must not 
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for one moment from what he was going to say that he 
considered a horse which was suffering pain might be 
worked, but was there not another standpoint from 
which they should look at these cases, and that was from 
the point of view of the horse. If a horse could not be 
eaked it was generally shot. Now, if every man who 
was slightly lame was asked if he would work or be shot, 
a eabtediy they all would prefer to work (Laughter). 
In the same way the horse might prefer to work. It 
was a very difficult problem—that of destroying life un- 
necessarily. They should not allow the suggestion to 

forth that they countenanced the working of lame 
Toes, but at the same time there were certain altera- 
tions in the action of horses, which, though considered 
technically as lameness, «lid not in practice prevent ani- 
mals working without discomfort or pain. He was quite 
certain the horses to which he referred did not suffer 
the discomfort which many imagined. On the other 
hand, they frequently saw lame horses worked by peo- 
ple who would be the last men in the world to work 
them if they thought they were causing the slightest 
cruelty. This was very often the result of ignorance. 
Too much was left in the hands of the groom, and too 
little was known about the animal by its owner. 

He had a number of letters from veterinary surgeons 

ractising in the South of England, bearing on the sub- 
ject of his paper. One of these gentlemen wrote that 
there are always three classes of witnesses to reckon 
with in Law Courts, and defined them as the witness to 
facts, the expert witness, and the liar. The expert wit- 
ness might come very near drifting into the third class 
if he was not very careful how he expressed his opinion. 

He considered there was a want of dignity on the part 
of any veterinary surgeon who took 7 cases to obtain 
convictions on technical quibbles. If men lost their 
professional status by acting in this way they lost 
nothing more than they had laid themselves out to lose 
pease). - : 

Jn the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Della Gana, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Col. 
Blenkinsop for his very re one paper, and Colonel 
Blenkinsop briefly acknowledged this compliment. 

Mr. Burt proposed the customary vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for presiding: This was seconded by Mr. 
Lockwoop and carried, and the proceedings then ter- 
minated. 


Tue ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening the members dined together in an 
adjoining room, the Chair on this occasion being taken 
by Mr. Walter Burt. 

At the conclusion of the repast the loyal toast of 
“The King” was submitted from the Chair and duly 
honoured. 

Mr. E. Waittey Baker proposed “Our Guests.” 
It gave him a special pleasure to propose this toast that 
evening because they had among them as one of their 
guests a gentleman whom he knew several years ago as 
a fellow student. He referred to Colonel Blenkinsop. 
(Applause.) He knew the good work Col. Blenkinsop 
did in his student days and how well he always con- 
ducted himself, and he had since entered the Army, 
where he had risen, and he had also attained the D.S.O. 
That spoke for itself. (Applause.) Col. Blenkinsop 
had that afternoon placed ion. as a Society, under a 
special debt of gratitude by contributing one of the most 
useful papers they had ever had Bec s before them. 
(Applause.) He assured Colonel Blenkinsop that they 
ae him amongst them, they hoped this was only 
the first of many occasions on which they would meet, 
and they wished him with all heartiness every possible 
success and happiness in the future. (Applause.) 

Colonel BLENKINsSoP, in returning thanks on behalf 
of the guests, remarked that as far as he personally was 
concerned it was very difficult to say how grateful one 


really was. There were many things one looked back 
to as time went on, but there were probably few things 
one looked back to with greater pleasure than the good 
times they had when they were students. They met 
men and learnt to appreciate them in a way one rare] 
did in after life. As an Army man he would like toas 
them to help the Army, and there were one or two ways 
in which they could easily do this. All veterinary 
surgeons were sportsmen, and as sportsmen he felt 
certain their profession would not allow the regular 
Army Veterinary Corps to yo into the field in war 
time without the assistance which it would then require. 
But to render this assistance they must have training, 
and the only time when they could train was in the 
time of peace. ‘The profession could train itself to 
assist its country in the time of war in two or three 
ways : first by letting the younger members join the 
Special Reserve of the Army Veterinary Corps ; 
secondly, the middle aged men could join the Army 
Veterinary Corps Territorial Force ; and thirdly, the 
older men could register their namee for giving assis- 
tance in the event of that assistance being required. 
He wished particularly to appeal to those of them who 
were senior practitioners to persuade and offer facilities 
for the younger men to join the Special Reserve of the 
Army Veterinary Corps. The Territorial Force also 
required recruits. They found it very difficult to get 
the right class of men to come forward, and if they 
could assist in persuading the younger members to join 
they would be rendering a real service to their country. 
If they could not do either of these things, whatever 
they did, don’t let them sneer at the men who were try- 
ing to do their duty. (Applause.) He thanked them 
very much for the kind way in which they had drunk 
the health of their guests, and, personally, he could not 
adequately express his atlenae. (Applause.) 

Mr. BrooxMaNn, who was entrusted with the toast of 
“Continued success to the S.C.V.S.,” remarked that his 
first acquaintance with the Society only dated back to 
last September when he went to Aldershot and had a 
very enjoyable afternoon, and incidentally met a good 
many of their members. He could only say that he 
wished them every possible success. He was told they 
had eighty members, but the number should be larger 
seeing that they covered five countics—Surrey, Sussex, 
Kent, Hampshire, and Dorset—and he hoped the time 
would come when they would be able to t several 
more members. (App.) While wishing the Society every 
success, which he thought they deserved, he desired 
to couple with the toast the name of one of their 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Slocock, of Hounslow. (App.) 

Mr. Stocock, in reply, said he did not know what he 
could say for their Society except that he believed it 
was one of the best Societies going. (App.) It was a 
Society in which the members seemed to combine and 
eee together better than in almost any other Society he 

new of. Possibly the members lived in a happier part 
of the world. Unhappily he was not located in one of 
these favoured districts, but in the poor county of Mid- 
dlesex, where one had to struggle hard to get a living. 
Still, he was very glad to come to their gatherings, 
and he often wondered how it was they did not get a 
larger attendance of members. He thought one of the 
happiest and most pleasant meetings he had ever 
attended in the way of a small Society was their last 
meeting at Aldershot, when their friends of the Army 
Veterinary Department entertained them and enlight- 
ened them on many subjects. He did not think a body 
of ordinary practitioners could have met together for a 
day’s outing and had such a mental treat as they had at 
Aldershot ; there were so many little things and methods 
adopted at the Army Veterinary School that appealed 
to them as practitioners, and he believed when the 
time came for them to pay another visit they would 





see quite a large attendance. (App.) He had to thank 
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Mr. Brookman for the kind way in which he had pro- 
a success to the Southern Counties Veteriuar 

iety, and he was sure it was the wish of them all 
hat both he and their other visitors would meet fre- 
quently amongst them. (App.) 

Mr. Detta Gana gave the health of “The Chair- 
man.” They all knew what Mr. Walter Burt had done 
for their Society in the past, and they also appreciated 
what he had done for the profession generally as a 
member of the Council. They were sorry indeed that 
he was no longer a member of that body, but he had 
not been bowled out—only stumped, and they looked 
forward to the time when he would go in again and do 
equally good work. (App.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply. remarked that it was a 
very pleasant duty to have to return thanks. Mr. 
Della Gana had said one or two nice things about him 
which were - more pleasant than true. but he 

referred to believe they were just as true as pleasant. 

t was always a pleasure to come to the meetings of 
their Society because one felt he was meeting friends. 
He wished it were possible for every veterinary surgeon 
to be the friend of his fellow practitioner. At present 
it was not so in many cases, but it would be much 
better if it were so. (App.) They had decided that 
afternoon to hold their next meeting at Brighton, and 
he could only say that those of them who lived at 
Brighton would do their best to make that meeting a 
successful one. He also hoped that their President, Mr. 
Hunting, would be able to attend. (App.) 

J. ALEX. Topp, Hon. Sec. 





A VETERINARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
CONNAUGHT. 


In response to a circular sent to the veterinary sur- 
geons of Connaught, a meeting was held at Claremorris 
on Dee. 11th to consider the advisibility of forming an 
Association for the Province of Connaught. 

There were present: Messrs. D. Hamilton, Ballina ; 
J.J. Vahey, Sligo; A. J. Moffett, Galway; P. F. Mac- 
Cormack, Castlebar; J.C. Doran, Castlerea; T. J. 
Flynn, Ballyhaunis ; A. F. O’Dea, Tuam : and W. Ashe- 
King, Claremorris. 

Letters regretting inability toattend but sympathising 
strongly with the object of the meeting, were received 
from Messrs. J. J. O’Brien, Belmullet; E. A. Ryan, 
Strokestown ; J. C. MacKittrick, Clifden, and P. M. 
M’Donnell, Westport. 

Mr. HAMILTON, who was elected chairman of the 
Meeting, in proposing the formation of an Association 
for Conmbenaie, said that there were a number of young 
veterinary surgeons situated in different parts of the 
province who would feel the necessity of such an Assoc- 
lation in which they could discuss matters of veterinary 
interest, and to which they could bring their grievances 
and obtain the Bg of the Association in obtaining 
their just rights. It was felt that the meetings of other 
Associations in Ireland were held at too great a distance 
for the majority of those residing in Connaught to at- 
tend without entailing great loss of time and some ex- 


nse. 

Mr. MacCorMack seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect officers for the 

ear. 

? President. Mr. D. Hamilton, Ballina. 

Vice-President. Mr. J. J. Vahey, Sligo. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. A. J. Moffett, 
Galway. 

Committee. Messrs. Flynn, E. A. Ryan, J. C. Doran, 
and P. F. MacCormack. 








The drawing up of rules was left to the Committee 
and to be discussed at the next meeting. 

Milk Supyly of Ireland Committee. The subject of 
giving evidence before this Committee was considered, 
and it was decided that the local veterinary surgeons 
give evidence at each centre where the Committee held 
enquiry. 

nspectorships under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. 
1908, After discussion it was resolved that the 
Government Board be asked not to sanction any lay 
inspector appointed by the District Councils when a 
qualified veterinary surgeon applied for the position. 

Lectures to Agricultural Classes on Veterinary, Hy- 
giene. After some discussion as to the amount of the 
fee to be accepted for lecturing to these classes, it was 
agreed that a sum not less than two guineas per lecture 
be accepted. 

It was decided that the next meeting be held at Clare- 
morris on January 25th, 1912. 

After a vote of thanks to the President for acting as 
such an efficient Chairman, a very successful meeting 
came to a close, and all the members adjourned to a 
substantial lunch. 

A. J. Morrert, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 








A CoRRECTION. 


Dear Sir,—Will you note an error which occurred in the 
report of meeting of the South Durham and North York- 
shire Association in The Veterinary Record of December 
16th. Mr. Walker is there stated to have used Nuclein in 
a heifer which had a temperature of 102 for a fortnight, and 
the temperature remained stationary. The temperature of 
the heifer was stated by Mr. Walker to be 107.—Yours 
traly, James H. Tayuor, Lon. Sec. 





Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN LONDON. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
London on December 8th for the Written, and on 
December 15th for the Oral and Practical Examina- 
tions, the following gentlemen passed their Final 
Examination : 

Mr. C. Holland * Mr. H. Stephenson 
E. J. Laine B. M. R. West 
C. W. Perrin 
The following passed their Third Examination : 
Mr. S. E. Hill * Mr. W. E. Petty 
C.J. R. Lawrence E. M. Robinson * 
R. A. Murless S. L. Slocock 
W. F. Poulton P. L. Thierry 
A. A. Pryer* G. M. Vincent 
The following passed their Second Examination: 


Mr. A. H. Adams * Mr. B. J. W. Nicholas 
W. P. S. Edwards | R. J. Stow 
J. M. Knighton R. H. Stalker 
H. A. King H. B. Williams 
R. H. C. Lucas H. 8. Wright 
G. F. Marais 


The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. J. Daly * | Mr. J. H. Stewart * 
E. W. Garry G. Simons * 
W. Shipley K. 8. Simpson 
Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. — 
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EXAMINATIONS IN GLASGOW. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Glasgow on December 8th for the Written, and on 
December 13th for the Oral and Practical Examina- 
tions, the following gentlemen passed their Final 
Examination : 

Mr. J. Scott | Mr. J. Gibson 

The following passed their Third Examination ; 

Mr. H. McD. Paul * | Mr. P. J. Turner 
J. MclI. Galloway | |G. B. Cooper 

The following passed their Second Examination : 

Mr. W. Barr | Mr. J. D. Fulton 
R. T. Smith 
Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 





EXAMINATIONS IN EDINBURGH. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Edinburgh on December 8th for the Written, and 
on December 13th for the Oral and Practical Exam- 
inations, the following gentlemen passed their Final 
Examination : 

Mr. S. C. Currie | Mr. T. F. Sexton 
J. R. Greig | G. Currey 

The following passed their Third Examination : 

Mr. R. L. Armour Mr. R. E. Drennan 


F. J. L. Croudace S. E. Holmes 
A. x: Hall D. R. Williamson 
C. Nicholson 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. E. Sewell | Mr. G. Wilhamson 
J. W. Stanley 
The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. W. J. Bainbridge * | Mr. L. Littler 
P. McLaughlin * D. 8S. Phorson 
T. M. Martin T. A. Shaw 


Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 





EXAMINATIONS IN DUBLIN. 


At the recent examinations held in the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, Ballsbridge, Dublin, 
the following gentlemen passed their Final Exam- 
ination and were registered Members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons: 

Mr. F. J. Shearman Mr. R. Marner 
T. L. Shea W. J. O'Donoghue 
R P. Byrne P. W. D. O'Connell 
ie ' .. + Pe 
. J. G. Ke . E. Phi 
J.T. a" V. Fox et 

The following passed their Third Examination : 

Mr. M. McClancy Mr. F. J. Carroll 
J. J. O'Neill oS | T. F. Quirke* 
W. P. Walsh P. J. Sheil 

The following passed their Second Examinatian : 

Mr. L. A. Herbert | Mr. J. Campbell 
P. D. Huston i S. O’Donel 
St. J.C. P. MeFarlan | M. H. Reid 
J. Shannon 


The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. A. J. W. L. Birchall Mr, J. P. Fah 
T. J. McDonald M. J. McGing 
G. McElligott M. A. M y 
T. O’Connor* W. J. Wa 


Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 








EXAMINATIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Liverpool on December 8th for the Written, and on 
December 14th and 18th for the Oral and Practi- 
cal Examinations, the following gentlemen passed 
their Final Examination :— 

Mr. H. D. Lewis | Mr. E. L. Butters 

The following passed their Third Examination :— 

Mr. A. D. Morgan Mr. V. A. Bartrum * 
W. Atkinson J. L. Williams 

The following gentleman passed his Second 

Examination :— 
Mr. M. W. Holland. 
The following passed their First Examination :— 


Mr. 8. 8. Herbert | Mr. B. Whittam 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


THe Frnance BILL. 
In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Dec. 12. 
This Bill was considered on Report. 


Mr. Sanperson (Cumberland, Appleby, Opp.) moved 
a new clause extending the allowances in respect to the 
duty on motor spirits, now allowed to medical practi- 
tioners, to veterinary surgeons. 

Mr. C. Batnurst (Wilton, Opp.) seconded. If the 
Government granted the exemption, he said, it would 
encourage veterinary surgeons to keep motor carrs, which 
were a great convenience in enabling prompt attention 
to be given to outbreaks of anthrax, foot-and-mouth 
disease, etc. 

Mr. Sandys, Major Ansthruther-Gray (St. Andrews 
Burghs, Opp.) and Mr. Fell (Great Yarmouth, Opp.) 
—— the new clause. 

r. McKinnon Woop regretted that the Government 
could not make a concession in favour of veterinar 
surgeons. If they did so it would open the door to still 
further exemptions until the loss to the revenue became 
serious. 

Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Worcestershire E., Opp.) 
said that this was really a special case for exemption, and 
he was very sorry the Government had not seen their 
way to meet the claims made on behalf of veterinary 
surgeons. He supported the clause, and maintained 
that it was in the public interest that this exemption 
should be made. Veterinary surgeons had to travel ve 
long distances in the beneficent cause of their wor 
among animals, and unless they could take advantage 
of the motor-car a hindrance would be imported into 
their work, un increase of unnecessary suffering im 
on animals, and a great loss caused to one of the primary 
industries of the country. (Hear). 

The House divided— 
For the Clause pes 89 
Against 165 





Majority against ri —76. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 






































































































































Anthrax. Foot- rs _Glanders Sheep] swine F 
vg to cog (including | Counties | Scab.) “W'P® *©ver 
: Outbreaks Animals " pa andi Farcy) Affected 
Period. en a ‘Gens 1 Re- | Out- | Ani- | Out- Ani- | Animals Out- | Onut- | Slaugh- 
tirm’d ported firm ’d [ported breaks| mals. breaks mals.| Attacked [breaks] breaks. | tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. bis Gaead eed eee | 
Week ended Dec. 16] 19 19 | 1 5| 1| 17] 51 | 552 
191 29 30 1| 4) Hertford 1] 22 37 | 388 
Copies 1909 38 | 41 | 3| 32/ 29 | 275 
Lome 1908 17 19 (10! 32) London 4] 2] 49 | 386 
Total for 50 weeks,1911 | 869 | 1075 19 | 487] 202 489 | Middlesex 1] 399] 2381 | 29214 
| eae | > 
1910 1403 1668 | 2 151 237) 990 | Warwick 5{ 449] 1489 | 14147 
Comeepeneins 1909 | 1966 1639 | 519 | 1726 «24 | 1604 | 14005 
at 1908 | 1057 13641 3 | 112% 764 | 2371 780 | 2014 | 13304 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 19, 1911. Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
| | 
IRELAND. Week ended Dec. 16 | | 1 9 il 85 
1910 1 9 1 16 
Corresponding Week in 1909 1 15 1 6 
| 1908 ig, | ; 7 it 13 
: Rte 
Total for 50 weeks, 1911 9 16 | 2 | 3 56. 324 171 | 2499 
1910 7 | 13 | 1| 2 R4 435 90 | 2135 
Corresponding period in {1909 8 8 ven ees 74 396 88 1568 
1908 7 10 i 39 348 156 | 3538 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Dec. 18, 1911 


Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








Personal. 


Mr. Tom VALENTINE PETTIFER, F.R.C.vV.S., The Knull, 
Tetbury, Veterinary Inspector of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, has been appointed a Justice of the 
Peace for Gloucestershire. 


The Veterinary Committee of the R.A.S.E. has recom- 
mended that Mr. Brennan De Vine. F.R:C.v.S., RB.S.S., 
A.F.C.L., should he asked to deliver the lecture on “The 
Horse’s Foot” in the showyard at Doncaster, 1912. 


M. LecLaIncHE, Correspondent of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor at the National Veterinary School at Toulouse. 
has been appointed Inspector General, Chief of Inspec- 
tion of the Veterinary Ranitary Service. 


Prof. G. Barrier, Director of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, becomes Inspector General of the French Veter- 
inary Schools in succession to Dr. Chauveau. 


Prof. VALLEE has been appointed Director of the 
Alfort School. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orricr, WHITEHALL, Dec. 15, 


ReGcuiar Forces. ArMy VETERINARY Corps. 

Lieut. L. L. Dixson from the Half-pay List to be 
Capt., and to rank for seniority without pay and allow- 
ances from Sept.5 (Nov. 8); the notifications in the 
Gazette of Nov. 7 and 24 are cancelled. 





Maj. F. W. Wilson on arrival from India has been 
sted to Aldershot as Officer commanding the Army 
/eterinary Corps Sections at that station. 








The following officers embarked on 13th December 
for a tour of service in India :—Maj. A. E. Clarke, 
Lieuts. R. F. Bett, P. D. Carey, and E. G. Turner. 

Capt. K. McL. McKenzie arrived from South Africa 
- am December, and has been posted for duty at 

ork. 

Capt. H. E. Gibbs on resigning the appointment of 
Deputy Assistant Director-General, Army Veterinary 
a at headquarters, has been posted to Shorn- 
cliffe. 

The following officers have been transferred to the 
stations as under :—Capt. A. Edgar from Leeds to Ath- 
lone; Lieut. W. St. iF McCartney from Woolwich to 
Bulford: Lieut. R.C. G. Thwaytes from Aldershot to 
Dublin; Lieuts. W. H. Thomas and G. A. Kelly from 
Aldershot to Woolwich. 








OBITUARY. 


Sypney Smirx, vs., Usk, Monmouthshire, died on . 


Dec. 17th from senile decay. Aged 82 years. 


Mr. G. R. Murray, F.R.S8. 


The science of botany has lost a distinguished student 
by the death of Mr. George Robert Murray, F.8.8., who 
passed away at Stonehaven. Mr. Murray was born at 
Arbroath fifty-three years ago, and had devoted his life 
to botanical investigations. For some time he was Lec- 
turer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital Medical School 
and the Royal Veterinary College, London. In 1886 he 
became attached to the solar eclipse expedition to the, 
West Indies, and about 1893 was appointed keeper of 
the department of botany in the British Museum. He 
was scientific director of the National Antartic Expedi- 
tion of 1901, and about that time became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society.— The Daily Telegraph. 
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